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SCHOOL SURVEYS 
Four years ago two university professors 
injected a new word into our educational 
vocabulary and introduced a new method 
that 
and 


into our educational procedure. In 
Professors Hanus, of Harvard, 
Yale, conducted studies of the 
school of Montelair Kast 
Orange in New Jersey and each used the 


year 
Moore, of 
systems and 


word ‘‘survey’’ to designate a section of 
his report. 

These earliest of school surveys differed 
from former reports on school systems in 
their fundamental philosophy. Their ob- 
ject was to tell the people in simple terms 
all the salient facts about their public 
schools, and to rely on the common sense, 
the common insight, and the common pur- 
pose of the people as the first great resource 
in working out their problem. The purpose 
of the survey was to educate the public. 

The two men who conducted these sur- 
were but not 
They did not originate either the new term 
They borrowed them 


veys pioneers, inventors 
or the new method. 
both the 
which was at that time three years old. 
This movement had its inception in 1907 


from social survey movement 


in the social survey of Pittsburgh, which 
borrowed its name from the land survey. 
In the years that have elapsed since these 
early beginnings, the survey movement has 
grown with great rapidity, but the social 
survey has multiplied far faster than the 
school survey. The Sociological Library of 
New York City is now compiling a bibliog- 
raphy of the survey reports that have ap- 
peared in print, and it has shown that while 
the American social surveys now number 
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than 300, the edueational are 


The truth is that the school survey 


is the direct descendant of the social survey, 


more ones 


only 30. 


that the two are contemporaries, and that 
the parent movement is twice as old and 
ten times as big as the offspring. 

Now surveys of this new sort are always 
expensive of both time and money, for when 
rightly conducted, they are dependent on 
truth and simplicity, which are costly. On 
that 


the past few years, sums of money mount 


those have been carried through in 


ing high into the hundreds of thousands 
have been expended and to them thousands 
of men and women have devoted long pe 
laborious sort of work 


riods of the most 


and study, 

THE SOURCE OF THE SURVEY MOVEMENT 
the 
product of some widespread and powerful 


This means that these surveys are 


influence, for nothing is purchased at so 


great a price except in response to an in 


sistent demand. This influence is not far 


to seek. It is to be found in one simple 
idea which has been taking root in the mind 
of the American people during the past 
a half and which is shaping 
the the and determining 
their issue. That that 


people are more important than property 


decade and 
events of time 
ultimate idea is 

Ever since this idea was borne in upon 
the American people, they have been rest- 
lessly turning upon themselves and their 
institutions the merciless eye of self-exami- 
nation, They are asking what manner of 
people they really are. They are demand- 
ing to know whether justice is being done 


in America. 
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The results of this searching self-exami 
to be 


and reports that have appeared in 


found in the veritable flood 


; 


tion are 
! 
ol books 


the past 10 years deseribing the illiterate, 


the immigrant, the industrious; the pluto- 


erat the prostitute, the prisoner ; the 


her, the tenant, the tramp; and so on 


through the alphabet Kvery part of our 


being studied, written about, sur 


life is 
veyed, 

This movement, of which the school sur- 
vey Is a part, is no silent, unconscious tran- 
sition from one age into another. In no 
former period has the demand for change 
been so deliberate, so widespread, upon so 


rreat ai seale Edueation is following 
where the movement for social justice has 


led. The 


self over from head to foot, critically ques- 


American nation is looking it 


tioning ts elements, challenging its 
oldest 
studying its every arrangement, analyzing 


and if 


very 


institutions as well as its newest. 


ts philosophy, stands ready to at 


and as radical reeonstrue 


tempt as many 


may be necessary to attain its 


tions as 


ends, As a 


determined to 


nation we are seeking, and are 
find, not 


but a more equal distribution of sunshine 


a place in the sun 


in the lives of all the people. 
The school survey is a fraction of a frae- 


tion of this deliberate self-examination of 


the full-grown nation It is here beeause 


the people want to know the facets about 
their schools, and the school survey 1s the 
efficient discovered for 


finding them out and making them known. 


most means vet 


There are certain definite characteristics 
which set the school survey apart as a dis 
tinctive implement of education and of 


These 


inherent 


democracy characteristics are in 


large part 
it indirectly takes from the land survey. 


in its very name, which 


ALWAYS A LOCAL STUDY 
The school survey, like the land survey, 
is concerned 


s always a loeal study. It 
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within a given area. It 


out at 


conditions 
thought 


ceneral treatise 


W ith 


never be a far-away 


can 
desk. It is not a on edu 
cation, It recognizes that each community 
has its own distinctive problems which must 
be solved by itself and are not susceptible 
of absent treatment. 


That IS why the school Survey can never 


be thoroughly standardized. That is why 
we can never have what many people are 


set ol 


nsistently demanding—a standard 
forms and schedules to gather for any or 
all eities the 


when tabulated, will constitute 


figures and answers which, 
school sur 
The forms, schedules and seales used 
the 


tables and chains, used in the land survey. 


veys. 
in school surveys are like transits, 
The more accurate they are, the higher will 
be the quality of result that may be 
dueed. 


They can 


pro 
But they do not constitute a survey 
never be used in just the same 
way in any two localities, and people do not 
their use save through 


become skilled in 


long and arduous practise 


SURVEYORS MUST BE COMPETENT 
Another eardinal characteristic common 
to the land survey and the school survey 
is that the surveyors must always be com 
In the former field this has been 
the 


In making 


pe tent. 


guaranteed by legal enactment since 
days of the ancient Egyptians. 
school surveys it has frequently been for 
fact that in 


results be 


gotten. It is a fundamental 
neither field 


obtained through ready-made methods or 


ean trustworthy 


untrained common sense. That is why it is 
generally true that school surveys can not 
clubs, news- 


be conducted by mothers’ 


papers, chambers of commerce, citizens’ 
committees, or local bureaus of municipal 


research. 


SURVEYS MUST BE IMPARTIAL 


A third 
land survey and the school survey is that 


common characteristic of the 
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they are both unworthy of the name if they 
are partisan or prejudiced. To accuse or 
defend, exaggerate or minimize, is as fatal 
in the one case as in the other. Surveys 
must never be like those verbs in Latin that 
take the dative. They must never have as 
their purpose to ‘‘ please or displease ; com- 
mand, 


believe, threaten, persuade, and the like.”’ 


obey ; serve, resist : benefit, injure ; 


This is why the survey is not an investi- 


usage the term ‘‘in- 


the indictment of 


gation. By eommon 


vestigation’’ suggests 
individuals or institutions. It stresses fail- 
ure and non-performance. It looks back- 
ward. An investigation implies the exist- 
ence of conditions known to the insider but 
unknown to the outsider, which are to be 
ferreted out and subjected to pitiless pub- 
Whenever the land surveyor or the 


school surveyor conducts his study for the 


licity. 


purpose of proving a preconceived ease, the 
product is not a survey, nor does it con- 
tribute to progress. 

To be valid or valuable, both sorts of sur- 
veys must be scientific and both must ever 
remember that science is not a body of doe- 
but a method, and its object is the 
This method is at base 


trine, 
pursuit of truth. 
analytic scrutiny, exact measuring, carefui 
recording and judgment on the basis of 
observed fact. 

In both fields the demands of good work- 
manship require that the record shall show 
the steps whereby the conclusions were 
reached. All must be capable of verifica- 
tion so that another competent surveyor 
going over the same ground could check all 
the steps and verify the conclusions. When 
the surveyor steps off the sound pier of fact 
into the uncertain bog of speculation, he 
steps into trouble. This has at times been 
overlooked in the conduct of surveys. 


SURVEYS MUST BE COOPERATIVE 


On the social side, the school survey has 
two sets of characteristics which it owes to 


AND 
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the fact that it is a social instrument and 
not to the fact that 


The first oft 


it is a surveying instru- 
school 
It can 
mposed from without 


ment, these is that a 


survey must always be cooperative 
not be successfully 
If the teaehs rs ancl ofticers of a sehool SVS 
tem do not want a will not 


survey, they 


have one; at least they will not have a 


real one. They may have an investigation, 


an inquiry, an examination, and a report 


but they will not have a real school survey. 

The outsider who is so unwise as to go 
into a school system where he is not wanted 
to conduct 


tendent 


a study in which the superin 


and teachers do not have eonn 


dence, may gather objective facts 


But he will find 
deeper down under the surface to reach 


many 
it quite impossible to go 
those subtler truths which concern the 
whole community and which constitute the 
materials for straight thinking about th 
situation. 
That is why no man should ever be i: 

vited to conduct a school survey unless th 
superintendent and the teaching force have 


full confidence in his ability to do the work 


and genuinely intend to cooperate with 
him in doing it. 
IN THE LIGHT AND IN THE OPEN 
The second social essential of the school 


survey is its public character. A survey 


report can never be a confidential report. 
It is often possible to work out far-reaching 
reforms in a school system by getting a 
group of strong men and women together 
around a table and convineing them that 
a certain course is the right one to take 
This is a legitimate and often a valuabl 
method of reform, but it is not the method 
of the survey. 

The school survey is a new and distine- 
tive implement of progress. It has come 
into being for the purpose of educating the 
publie about their schools and its distine 
tive function should be preserved. It is a 
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ommunit progre SS 


School surveys are never desired in cities 


here interest in edueation is dormant or 


in states where schools are at a standsti 
Where conditions are at their best and so 
cial progress most active, the movement for 
self-examination is most virile. Where so- 
cial conditions are darkest it is weakest. 
Moreover, in a larger sense the schools them 
selves are responsible for the situation in 
which they now find themselves. During 
the past third of a century our expend.- 
tures for public education have grown with 
a rapidity searcely paralleled in the history 
of the world. These expenditures pay only 
one sort of dividend, namely, minds that 
are trained to think straighter, more s¢ 

quentially, more logically, more ineisivelvy. 
Everywhere we have been turning out more 
and more such minds and now they are 
grappling with our problems and crowding 
them for solution. The school survey is the 
product of the public resolve to know and 
it can only sueceed in the light and in the 
open, 

Its object is to make the entire school 
system pass in review before the public 
eve It makes the schools and the public 
pay attention to each other. It presents the 
past, the present and the possible. It is a 
community stock-taking, inventory and 
appraisal of its educational assets and op- 
portunities. It aims to place before the 
citizens a picture of their schools; a picture 
so accurate that it can not mislead; so 
simple that it can not be misunderstood, 
and so significant that it can not be dis 


regarded. It does not always succeed in 
its aim. but it can not even take aim in 


secret or in the dark. 


MOVEMENT SPREADING RAPIDLY 
What the tuture of the school survey 


but two indications 


v be no man knows, 


re s nt rhe first is the proba t 
nat we si have vreat Many of them 
the near iture In the past four years 
2 states, 10 counties and 18 eities co 
ducted them \t the present time thers 
are under way or definitely projected more 


school survevs than all those combined 
that have so far been completed. That the 


movement is rapidly spreading is certai 


SURVEYS ARE IMPROVING IN QUALITY 

The other significant indication is that 
they are steadily improving in quality. It 
is almost literally true that every survey 
report that has been published has in one 
or more conspicuous respects been superior 
to all its predecessors. This results from 
the fact that we began to make survevs 
without knowing how and we have bee? 
learning as we went along. It is well for 
us to remember that while we are making 
these inventories the methods of mal 
them are themselves in the making 

What the ultimate results of the surveys 
will be we do not know, for sufficient tim 
has not as vet elapsed for us to judge. We 
have at hand, however, dependable figures 
showing the results of one piece of educa 
tional measuring which has become a part 
of the survey movement, although it was 
not started by it. 


PROGRESS THROUGH MEASUREMENT IN 
EDUCATION 
superintendent of schools of New York 
ealled attention to the fact that 39 per cent 
of the children in the schools of that cits 
were above the normal ages for their 


Just ten vears ago the distinguished 


grades. This aroused widespread investi- 
vation, which showed that similar condi 
ns obtained in other eities throughout 
the country. Soon studies of this phass 
of educational efficiency showed that the 
same conditions which resulted in our 


schools being crowded with retarded chil- 
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also large proportion of 


prevented 


children from ever completing the 


these 
elementary grades. 


About seven years ago this became one 


( f the 


most widely studied problems of é du- 


ational administration and in the past 
four it has been one of the prominent parts 
of the school surveys. During the entir 
period hundreds of superintendents 


been readiust- 
the « 


throughout the country have 
better 


ing their schools to ‘conditions 


lisclosed., 
In these seven years the number of chil- 
dren graduating each year from the ele- 


has doubled. 


quarters of a 


mentary schools of America 
The three 
million greater annually than it was then 
The 
\merica that has increased the output of 


number now is 


only great organized industry in 
ts finished product as rapidly as the public 
schools during the past seven years is the 
automobile industry. 

It is probable that no other one thing 
so fundamentally important to the future 
of America as this accomplishment of our 
public schools has taken place in recent 
There is evidence that 
is the direct result of applying measure- 
If the school survey 


vears. every this 


ments to education. 


movement now under ean produce 


other results at all comparable with this 


way 
one, we need have no fear for the outcome. 
The educational vernacular abounds in 
terms to which usage has given meaning 
quite different from those they originally 
had. Witness the anomaly presented by 
‘school,”’ and 
**nedagog”’ It is 


creatly to be hoped that the word ‘‘survey’’ 


which meant ‘‘leisure,”’ 


which meant ‘‘slave.’’ 


will not join this company of verbal turn- 
retain its mé 


coats, but instead will ining 
unchanged as the years go by. 
It has always meant a looking-over and it 


is to be hoped that in its new educational 


application it will continue to mean the 


AND 
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l of a » of evervth ‘ 
does not ove! vthin ts Tutu Ss 
secure if it in pel ntlv stand for an 

np rtiai study 1 S ) m 
munity, competently conducted for the et 
lightenment of the publ nd the welfar 
of the childrer 


THE ESSENTIALS OF COMPOSITION 


AND GRAMMAR 


\ GENERAL VIEW OF THE PRO M 
Economy in E sh is d ilt O) 
reason 8 DeCOAUS nwuave rorms so nti 
mate a part of hte. Impro\ 
volves the whole round hom ls 
nterests Composition Ss, ll Ses 
phase of all study nd OF all human r 
tionships, rather than a subj 
ipart on the schoo program Tor a cert 
hour in the day. Mastery of it is in larg 
measure dependent, therefor ipon th 
tire organization and management of tl} 
school. Nor can we stop with the school, hh 
the matter of speec] ind ! Vv wri 
ting is deeply affected—the influ rf the 
home is paramount. Other considerations 
aside, the home has six vears the start 


most mpressionabl 


the schoo! the SiX 


years. Hence the teacher of langu 
stead of introduce. thildre a new 
interest, Is GCalied upon to ta sto } | 
the language habits | acquired | 
strengthen and improve these as sl} 
and strive to keep the child’ ver of ¢ | 
the language he speaks will be m yt 
language he has hear | 
| Ss ! l l \ i] | 
inguagce t! ! s Nn 
safely be l 1 \\ mus m Vast 
A] s 
‘ \ 
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\t ’ 
? ’ 1) , ‘ 
| 
| + | | ne \ 
i ~~ IS 
red “ -— WW) 
m s (I | r standar 
chat te 
hat to on rom th neu 
2 ! , ‘sioiiateall 
- — ‘ 
}! I ia se ot? 5) tf 
defini O hie wh 
\ m | ( I vi ) ) ne \ 
I I }) t] ! ! I \ t m S 
rel l I \ rhe tt teacher 
nha p )) [ I ) i le State ot th 
pupils’ minds 
Present pi ses are justified main by 
tra a W, Say | h Ss Deen so Ch 
very conception of course of study is 
need of overhauling ‘he term means gen 
erally an outline of certain formal know 


edge to be aequired rather than a series of 


related experiences leading to the control 
of consciously prized values.* The English 
course began with a grammar for fore! 
ers modeled on the Latin, was given a new 
direction by Lindley Murray, but still con 
sists largely of ‘‘exercises’’> made w 
scissors and past lIlow hazy we are on 
the subject is attested by the fact that 
language books, with too few exceptions 
are a hodge podge of composition lessons 
spelling, forms to avoid, pronunciation, 
voice training, picture study, poetry, seraps 
of elassie prose, lessons in other sehool 
subjeets, and much formal grammar. 
Composition should be used as the term 
to suggest the activities whieh are referred 
to in this paper rather than language or 
grammar. The study of the forms of 


( ters, W W., ‘* Methods f Tea ng 


i . ~ 
\ | Ss 1 SS 
\\ ad ( 
l | | . j ? 
. ~ l ied 
1, 
i ) 
; 
{ ~ 
T »y* 
, ( ET as 
s il i ur S 
Tha SS T 
| struction, 
~ | lz 
{ | ‘ I IOI 


nity for wr oO ( S » t] her per 
< l, nD 31] ‘has 

t toundatl S es ! 
s is Imp! l ) ? sp I x 
press n lar mus res “} 


y in plac s of firs po! S|} 
| not dt pon thes &. 3 SS 
habits and r i! T mastery ) hi 
ta led facts oOo! ‘> ind efi tiveness iS 
related to these and growing out of the 
mastery of them 

Composition is a method of study, a 


method of reorganization and interpreta 
tion of experience. It must be learned, if 
t is learned at all, through purposeful 
handling of real intellectual problems and 
interests and not through examination of a 
corpus of facts selected from the accumu- 
lated store of formulations of experience 
with the phenomena of language. The es 
sentials of composition will be found to in 
volve the essentials of thinking, of study, 
and must be arrived at ultimately by re 
solving those activities into their elements. 
When we learn how to teach composition 
we shall find ourselves able to teach chil- 


dren how to study. 


TESTS AND SCALES IN COMPOSITION 
1. The Tatters Report. One of the ear- 
liest attempts to measure the effectiveness 


school work in English was made in 


Chieago in 1905 under the direction of Mr. 
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E. G. Cooley, then superintendent of the 
city schools. Somewhat persistent criti- 
cism of the results of the grade work in 
crammar, composition and spelling led Mr. 
Cooley to undertake a test of the pupils in 
the seventh grade. He appointed a com- 
mittee of principals and teachers, with the 
writer as chairman, to devise a test and ex- 
amine the results. The outcome was dis- 
tinctly favorable so far as the current 
eriticisms were concerned but not flattering 
in respect to other matters which seemed to 
the committee of greater importance. 

2 The Hilleqas-Thorndike Scale.—The 
Hillegas Seale for the Measurement of 
Quality in Composition by Young People is 
now widely known.* It should be remarked 
that such a seale is intended to provide a 
fixed objective standard. It does not indi- 
‘ate What may be expected at any partic- 
ular point in the school course. Supposing 
the seale to be a means of just estimate of 
excellence in composition, we should still 
be in doubt as to whether a boy in fifth 
crade ought to be expected to write a com- 
position as good as some particular example 
of the Hillegas Seale, and if so whether on 
first attempt or after careful revision. 
More serious still is the fact that this seale 
does not take into account the type of 
writing in each case as determined by the 
purpose in view. Description, for example, 
appears in comparison with narrative. 
Moreover, there is no attempt to distinguish 
between mere correctness—observance of 
established usage in grammar and so forth 
—and style, or the reflection of personality 
in shaping language so as to produce a 
given effect. 

The practical value of the Hillegas Scale 


Described in the Chicago Board of Education 


Bulletin of March 28, 1906. 

4 Hillegas, Milo B., ‘‘A Secale for the Measure 
ment of Quality in English Composition by Young 
People,’’ Teachers College Record, Vol. 13, No. 4, 
September, 1912. 


is very doubtful Soon after its publ 

tion, a trial of the Hillegas Seale was mack 
by a number of teachers in Boston and 
neighboring towns. ‘‘ A set of fiftv papers 
written by elementary, grammar and high 
school pupils, was graded subjectively by 
five elementary-school teachers, five gram- 
mar-school teachers and five high-school 
teachers. The markers were simply ask 
to rate the relative value of each paper as 
a bit of prose composition at d to desienate 
this subjective rating by a pereentage mark 
ranging according to judgement anywhere 
from 0 to 100 per cent. Three w s later 


these same fifteen judges, with the Hillegas 


Seale before them, regraded the papers, 
trying to match each with an example in 


the seale.’ 

The results of th exp riment mav be 
summarized as follows: The avera x 
treme variation on the first marking was 
58 per cent.; on the second, 44 per cent 
The variation of the nine judgments near 
est the median was in the first instan 
from 10 per cent. to 43 per eent nd 
the second instance from 7 per cent, to 32 
per cent. The markings were, therefore, 
more uniform on the second round. It is 
contended, however. that this was due in 
large measure to the fact that the teachers 
came to the second marking with the feel 
ing that extreme variation is undesirable 
and with greater unanimity of judgment 
because of the conference which resulted 
from the first marking. It was found, 
moreover, almost impossible to compare 


compositions by elementary school children 


Franklin, W. Johnson The H gas-'T 
dike Seale for the Measureme f Qua 
English Composition | \ g Peo School 
Revie Ral. 1, Janua ) S i 
Columbi: 1 University ¢ } } 


No. 66, by Frederick J. Kelley 


6 Thomas, Charles Swain, Leaflet of the Nev 
England Association of Teachers of English, Ne 
104, Jar r' 1913. 
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ifiela oO0kish samples in 
th \s 0 teacher sai he t 1 
to throw tl position at the 
he s i} nai? f doing 
hette r 

The Harvard-Neu Scale Stimu- 

1 by their experience with the Hillegas 
S the teachers | principals of New- 
ton, Massachusetts. undertook tl forma 
tio a-seale which should be as free as 


+} 


that of Hillegas 
¢ ywnder the diree- 
of Harvard Uni- 


“] T\ pi 


from the «dk 


S Of 


‘al compos tions 
and 
and through consensus obtained 
both 


merit, they 


exposition, argument 


scheme which included erading 


n order of relative 


x¥ eompositions of each 


type, 


representing degrees of excellence ranging 
from very poor, or about 45 per cent., to 
very ood. or about 95 per cent.’ 


of this 
s the appending to each composition 
the 


particularly useful feature 


of remarks by committee upon its 


merits and demerits and also of a compari- 


one Just above or just he low 


1s makes the basis of judgment clear 


ind ibles the user of the scale to com- 
pare ther compositions with it so as to 
vive due weight to certain qualities or de- 
fects without ignoring others 

What the teachers and principals of New 


I 
done other teachers and principals 
ndertake. Not the 


ire of such 


least valuabl 
s the neces- 
rf stand- 
English 


n the work, 


an enterprise 


and comparison 
Newton 


h school participated 


the té ache rs of 


thus coming directly in contact with the 
teachers in the grades. The result could 


than enl all 
exactness with 
Tor the Meas 
ard-Newto 


other ightening for 


the mathematical 


\W 


Even if 


Bul 
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its ms 1m SS Si 
I pel ssistan nevert ss S 
mev provide itself wit! 
compositions representing the work of ev 
\ - ! Vel Semert h , Vc 
s] yuld | mpa | ) Si) ot 
unt of how it S Cl i, as S 
mments ip t } ts merits | S 
fects: and there s} su : 
ety of such compos ns, 1 WW 
from poor to excellent, to represent 
sorts of writing v to be done in ea 
year, These might, in n son Teen 
mented by means of stereogvraphie or 
phonographic 4 rads Of oO Mpos 


and jn this way accidental, 


most wholly personal standards for ch 

dren’s work in compositio rht be 1 

placed by impersonal, objective, ration 

standards 

TESTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS IN GRAMM 
The most pressing problem in the upp 


erades is to decide what sort and how mu 
* vrammar to teach. 


Opinion on this sul 


1 *T iS eVt rv body knows. h iS hee) oselll 

] etween rad ‘al and conservative y vs 
a ’ ml} —s 1] 
ior many years. | 1¢ ‘onservative h nas 


1) that the study of English grammar 


the elementary school is of great valu 
n aid to clear and correct composition a 
intelligent reading 2) that it is a tra 
ing in thn } vr at least that it l 
plines the mind that it is necessa} 
r those who will continue tl study 
English in high school and take up ther 


t 
T 


\ 


-ontentions 


c 
Ol 


the fa 


he study foreign language: and } 


hat ‘ts and principles of 
rrammar belong to that body of 
shi be ec to al] in 


ed community. 


vhich yuld ynmon 


The radical opposes some or all of thes: 


He declares (1 


f ecrammar is of little 


that the stuc 


or 


1\ 
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n composition or in reading, for both are 
habit 
learning 


based 
imitation the 
which govern the relating of words in sen- 
the alleged training in 
thinking does not ‘‘earry over’’ and that 
mental discipline in general is a myth; (3) 


made possible only by upon 


and not by rules 


tences: (2) that 


that such grammar as is actually needed in 
high school should be taught there; and (4) 
that only the pedant sees value in general 
familiarity with grammatical terms and 
facts. 
1. Hoyt’s 

first attempt 
methods the place of grammar in the ele- 


Report on Grammar.—The 


to determine by scientific 


mentary curriculum was made by Franklin 
S. Hoyt in 1906.5 He 
tion between knowledge of technical gram- 


found no correla- 


mar and ability in composition and in 
reading, 

2. Briggs’s Report—Thomas H. Briggs 
continued the work of Hoyt by testing the 
value of grammar for mental discipline and 
concluded that there was no evidence to 
support the claim that grammar increases 
the ability to reason or any similar ability.® 

3. Charters’ Report——More recently a 
study has been made by W. W. Charters, 
of the University of Missouri, which seems 
likely to be of considerable value in making 
out courses for schools.‘ This was an in- 
vestigation to determine what errors con- 
nected with grammatical rules were made 
by the children of Kansas City, and to 
determine upon this basis what rules should 
be taught to children in the elementary 
grades. Definite directions were sent to the 
teacher of grades ILI. to VII." as to the sort 

8 See Teachers College Record, VII., No. 
vember, 1906. 

® Teachers College 
September, 1913. 

10 Bulletin of the University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia, Mo. 


11 The seventh is the highest grade in 


5, No- 


Record, Vol. XIV.., No. 4, 


the ele- 


mentary schools of Kansas City. 
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written work ‘olleet and also as to 


noting and recording errors in’ speech 
Only papers which the pupils wrote freely 
Without help or correction were to b 
handed in. The to be left un- 


CONSE] US of the test and were not to 


pupils wer 
use 
any special kind of paper or 
cial effort. 
a period of four weeks as 


make any sp 
The purpose was to get during 

much writing as 
possible with no repression or caution from 
king were also 


the teacher. Errors in Sy 


l 
earefully noted and written down by all 


teachers and principals during the entire 
school day for a single week. 

The oral errors were ¢lassified by vradu 
ate students under Mr. Charters’ direction, 
with the advice and assistance of certain of 


The 


written papers from the sixth and seventh 


the university instructors in English 


twelve schools were then ex- 
the ‘olleeted. When 


the various errors were thus assembled and 


grades in 
amined and errors 
percentage tables made out, it was possible 
to arrange an outline of the rules actually 
outline of the 


to understand 


broken and an additional 


rules necessary in order 
those which had been broken. 
the rule that a 


subject in person and number is 


For example, 


verb must agree with its 
unintel- 
ligible to one who does not know the mean- 
ing of subject, person, number, verb, ete 


} 


This procedure made clear what must be 


included in the course to meet certain defi 
nite needs. 

The language texts in use in the Kansas 
City Schools were next examined and a 
statement prepared to show what might be 
cmitted from it. The tepics included in 
this index expurgatorius grammatice are 
exclamatory the 
appositive, the nominative, the nominative 
the 


used as a 


sentence, interjection, 


of exclamation, of address, objective 


complement, the objective sub- 
stantive, the adverbial objective, the indefi- 


nite pronoun, the classification of adverbs, 
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the nou nse junctive adverbs, the 
retained objeetive, the i tive except the 
t infinitive, mood (except possibly th 
‘tive of to be the objective subject 


thre part ciple except 


resent and past 


hsolute and the cerund 


needed to be suppli 1. the pronoun ‘‘what’’ 


and numeral 


and proper 


t 


The stud seems To 


Positive ly 


J the r 


are a number of grammatica pl 
ciples which should be well taught. Among 
the ire proper a itrasted with « x 
] nouns, the possessive of nouns, 
formation of the p! ra the nfl ms { 
pro ns, tl uses of the relative pr 


nouns, the cardinal and ordinal numerals, 


comparison of adjectives, verbs as to kinds, 


and voice, adverbs as distin- 


humber, tense 


enished from adjectives idiomatie uses of 
prep tions al d conjunctions, placing of 
modifiers, double negatives, syntactical re- 


the 


unit The number of failures to begin a 


dundanee, and of sentence as a 


eourse 
sentence with a capital and end with a 
} riod or other proper mark was vé ry large 
and Re ports Other 


studies of children’s lan- 


j Other Pe) ud Ss 


somewhat similar 


guage are now In For exampl 


progre SS 


the department of education in Harvard 


University is directing an investigation of 


natural history of the sentence in th 
with the 
instruction in 


and 


thie 


expressions of children purpos 


of learning at what stages 
eertain 


tion 


phases of grammar 


W il] 


compos! 


supply actual needs We are 


clearly about to enter upon a period in 
which both courses and text-books in lan 
guage for the elementary school will be con- 


structed in the light of relatively exact in- 


formation in place of rough and ready 


Impression 
i 


opinion based upon personal 


and unthinking tradition.’ 


Abbott, Allan, ‘‘Seientifie Standards in Eng 
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STANDARDS OF ATTAI 





One method of preventing wast 
and effort in school work is to set up defi 
nite standards of attainment. Like maz 
other good things, such standards may 
easily prove harmful I"} mr ¢ 
amp narrow the field of endeavor to tl 
point of hampering the teacher and r 
ler her work machine-lik (bs 
such standards, on the other | : 
s low pressure, a good deal of useles 
vandering, and gre inevenness 
sults. The educational rhapsodist is 
tent with pur] patches d untu 
reams it the praet dminist1 ! 
pects tangible and consistent progress 
reasonable latitude is allowed as to 
means, there can be no serious objection 
fairly definite prescription as to ends 

In English, as in other subjects, the text 
book is still the real gauge. Many courses 
f study undertake to state in genet und 
even in particular what is to be accom 
plished during the element period as a 
whole and during each year or semes 


it, but only the strong teacher can carry out 

without the aid of a bo 
id is 

pupils 


such a program 
the material 
arranged and the 
do indieated. Bi 
made to confor 
At 
cenerally 


Wi 


n which for each per 


which the 


} 


| ] 
OKS SNOUILC, 


work 


. 
now 


are to 
ever, be course 
course of 
the 


yp a technique of criticism 


study. present study is 


made to conform to books 


must devel 
Text bo« ks. 


following outline of 


\, The i 
the nd of the 


sixth school year is 
1. To express clearly and consecutively, 


n writing, ideas which 


t ther in speech or 





are entirely familiar. 


Report of the ( mmittee on the Six-Year 


( irse of 
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2. To avoid, both in speech and in writ- 
r, gross incorrectness of grammar. 
3. To compose and mail a letter, using a 
form acceptable for general purposes. 

4. ‘To spell the vocabulary which is com- 
monly written and to make sure of new or 
doubtful words. 

5. To read silently and after one read- 
ing to reproduce the substance of a simple 
story, new s-item or lesson. 

6. To read aloud readily and intelligibly 
news-items from the school paper, lessons 
from the text-books being used, or litera- 
ture of such difficulty as ‘*The Ride of 
Paul Revere’? or Dickens’s ‘*‘Christmas 
Carol.’ 

7. To quote accurately and understand- 
ingly several short poems such as Ben- 
net’s ‘*The Flag Goes By’ and Emerson’s 
‘‘The Mountain and the Squirrel.’ 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


At the end of about a deeade of study, 
investigation and discussion of the prob- 
lem of economy in language and grammar 
it appears that progress has been made 

1. In singling out those activities which 
are most valuable and in setting up definite 
standards of attainment. 

2. In eliminating much abstract and 
formal material, especially in English 
grammar. If the grammatical aspects of 
composition have been consistently dealt with 
in the grades below, forty recitations in the 
grammar grades should suffice to organize 
all the scienee of grammar likely to be use- 
ful to a child of fourteen. This implies that 
the regular terms for grammatical con- 
cepts are used whenever there is occasion to 
refer to grammatical forms and relations 
in connection with either speech or writing. 

3. In developing standards of measure- 
ment by which the results of work in com- 
position may be more accurately deter- 


mined. Only a slight beginning has been 


made here, however; so complex a product 


as a written paper can not be measured as 


to its various qualities by a single seal 
that of Hillegas 

+. In laying a foundation of educational 
principles in accordance with which the 
details of economy may be worked out 


JAMes FLemina Hosic 


a 


THE CH 


cs EGI 


TEACHER TRAINING! 

THE purpose of this paper is defined in 
its title. The problems of the normal school 
or teacher’s college only are to be consid 
ered, not those of school administration, 
supervision or what not. Some suggestions 
are made as to changes in the present sys- 
tem of training men and women for the 
eareer of school teacher. And more spe- 
cifically, some of the writer’s ideas are 
presented, as to how the educational psy 
chologist may better vitalize his subject 
and relate it to real life problems 

Before attempting to consider how and 
what the teacher training institution is to 
do, it is necessary to define what we expect 
the teacher, herself, to do. The popular 
notion, to-day, is that a teacher’s chief 
function is to impart knowledge. Some 
educational leaders, however, have been 
emphasizing for some time that such a con- 
ception is inadequate, that it represents 
but a small part of the teacher’s real work, 
a part that is necessary, it is true, but not 
so important as some other things. Never 
theless, at the present time there is no 
doubt whatever that the working ideal on 
the part of most educators is that the diffu- 
sion of a knowledge of many and sundry 
facts is the main concern of a teacher 

The newer, broader and more adequate 


cones ption has grown out of our study of 


1 Read before Section L, of the An ‘an Asso 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, Philadel 
phia, December , 1914 
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that the child 
vs rather than the teacher. It 
nuphasiz that the 


It emphasizes 


child’s activity must 


rected in such a way that he will be 
best fitted for ‘‘complete living But 
ich a phrase as ‘‘complete living,”’ is so 
broad as to be practically useless in coun 


teracting the older view. This new con- 


ception lays the emphasis also upon tf 


t 
than the what. 
But here again just Ww hat is to be obta ned 
the 


how of teaching rather 


from how in eontradistinetion to the 


what is vague and elusive and is st 


considered in actual practise. 
\ clear definite Statement of 


what the 


COnC Se 


teacher’s funetion is will probably 


always be lacking. For we shall certainly 


for a long time to come have so many con- 
fl s that 


flieting ideals of what ‘‘real living’’ 


we shall be unable to formulate a 
for it. But in 


tempts to state this program let us state it 


program 
of how to prepare our at- 
not in terms which emphasize the teacher's 
activity, but rather those emphasizing the 
child’s activity, and then shall we be in the 
hest possible position to solve the problem 
of teacher training. 

Now 
that a 


all of us in this room would agree 
teacher’s function is primarily to 
that under 
differently to 


situations in life than he otherwise would, 


eause each child comes her 


ad rection to react 


eertain 


to read and comprehend little black marks 


on paper instead of ignoring them, to ex- 


press himself clearly and_ interestingly 


instead of haltingly mumbling out a few 


words, to concentrate all his power on a 


difficult problem with the expectation of 
getting it, instead of staring dumbly as at 


a blank wall. The teacher’s function is to 
mould a 


that he 


living being and to mould it so 


will react in a proper manner to 
the situations that will confront him in all 
life. 


port Let 


his 


im- 


defi- 


task of enormous 


state it 


This is a 


me rather more 
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nitely by presenting four or five phases 
that appeal to me as most comprehensiy 
he teacher’s function is to develop such 


behay or on the 


. ] } 
part O© her pupus that 


they will, first of all, obtain the ability t 


‘$1ze-up ; any situation that col fronts 
them in life The emp! {SIS Ss Oo! i, a j 
sifuation, whethe r it } to ceunt neve ll 
buying candy, whether it be to choos 

rht candidate n the om eli ) ? 
to write an advertisement that will bring 
n lara accounts, or what not me nd 


the child’s 
ened 
confronts him in its relation to other situa- 
tions in life. Third, he should have his 


magination should be so broad 


that it can see t 


imagination trained to ‘on 

proper response in terms of these many 
situations rather than the one that alone 
bodily confronts him. Fourth, he sho ld 
have a fearlessness to do what is imagined, 
ind fifths a recognition that others are t 


he treated as he would like to be treated. 


These five points do not eover the fie d 


but they are sufficient for 


our purposes 
here. They all emphasize that the child is 
to be changed, that he is to do things, that 


he 


is is to be watched in order that he 


may 
develop in the proper way. The five points 


suggest, certainly, that a teacher has a tre 
mendous task on her hands, if she anywhere 
this ideal. It 


also makes the popular notion that teach- 


near succeeds in meeting 


ing is imparting knowledge seem very 
trivial. 
Now in 


merely knowledge of 


the days when education meant 


facts teaching must 


have been a fairly simple matter. In the 


‘eood old times’’ of which we have read 


one expected one’s pupils to spell cor- 


rectly, to recite the multiplication tables, 
Latin 
absolute, and deviation therefrom was dis- 
One did 


7 table easy to a 


to sean poetry. The standard was 
couraged by ferrule or birch rod. 


not attempt to make the 
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pupil, one beat it into him. There was no 
need of teacher training then, 

But the conception of the all-round devel- 
opment of the child has spread steadily, 
and with it have come the problems of 
teacher training. For standards are no 
longer absolute. Once it was necessary for 
every one to- memorize so many Latin 
verses, Now we know that what is im- 
portant for one child is not needed with 
another. Hence the prospective teacher 
must be trained to wateh her pupils. not 
as a class. but as individuals. And having 
gauged their various abilities and weak- 
nesses, she must know how to adapt her in- 
struction so as to cause certain propensities 
to he developed, and certain others to be 
checked or modified. The teacher of to-day 
must do this far more than any teacher in 
the past, since to-day all children must at- 
tend school—all children, whether intelli- 
gent or not, whereas in the past only the 
more eapable attended, 

sut are our present methods of train- 
ing teachers really aimed to aceomplish 
this? Many writers have agreed that they 
are not. In the past few vears the adverse 
criticisms of our method courses have been 
numerous and severe. It is not my purpose 
to add to the literature on that subject at 
present. The time for destructive criticism 
is past once the general mind is awakened 
to the need of a new and better condition of 
things. Let me then attempt a little con- 
structive work, and tell vou some of the 
schemes I have in mind for improved 
teacher training as I understand it. But 
in order to make clear some of my con- 
structive points, it will be useful again to 
point out some of the weaknesses of our 
present system. I have in mind here two 


types of general courses for training teach- 
ers—first, the so-called general methods 
course and second, the educational psy- 
chology course. When we study the former 
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we find that the chief and in many cases the 
only points that are stressed are ones which 
deal with the teacher's activity. Much is 
said in a general way about having the 
child do things, but the Sp cific details per 
tain to the teacher’s activity Is it not 
fair to say that such courses are mainly 
devoted to ways and means of making th 
teacher’s work harder, of accomplishing 
more? Consider the present interest in 
efficient questioning. Undoubtedly this is 
a worthy subject for investigation But 
nevertheless, is not this an emphasizing of 
what the teacher must do or not do?) After 
all, what difference does it make whether 
the teacher asks 10 or 200 questions in an 
hour? What difference does it make 
whether they are leading questions or 
thought-provoking’? IT say what difference 
does it make, providing the teacher is in 
tent on getting a certain reaction from 
Willie and that her conduct is the proper 
method of bringing it about. Undoubté dly 
the motive of many who are carrying on 
this work is that through improving the 
teacher's behavior in this important respect 
the behavior of the children will be very 
vitally influenced. But nevertheless the 
chief emphasis is upon what the teacher 
must do—how she should question her 
pupils in an efficient manner. If the em 
phasis, on the other hand, were upon the 
pupil’s activity. the investigation would 
consider the pupil’s responses, not the ques 
tion, it would study the amount of devel 
opment in character and behavior per hour 
spent, not the type or number of ques- 
tions of the teacher. 

Now for the second type of study which 
is designed to prepare students for teach- 
ing—the study of ‘‘educational psychol- 
ogy.’” So far the psychologist has not been 
attacked so fiercely in present-day litera- 
ture as has the teacher of the general- 
methods courses. But I am inclined to be- 
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rammat hool class, they would soon a 
cumulate a mass of information which would 
iid tremendously in this iole field. Ws 
vivocate object-lessons for the grammar 

ti her. but we restrict our students 

to the studv of books 
Wher ymmmenee to thinl 1 VAY 
, 2 h a situation ( Tt th first 
| +} : +] liffien] , 
nes iat comes up Is 1 aiteulty of 


real \ iTLLIZING psychol yO theory \\ hen 


yne teacher has to teach 20 to 40 voungsters 


all at once In a 4+ B erad which [ re 


ently tested with the Courtis tests I found 
ol ! veal ld bhov who ot 24 problems 
rrect, whereas the median performane 


Was > eorrect probl ms. 11 children getting 


Iwo or less Th S class as a whole met 
Courtis’s requirement for that grade. Ae 
cording to these tests our best boy should 


be in the 6 A grade. But to place him there 
would be unwise, in all probab ty, as he 


with childre three vears 


(nd besides, he may not be at all 


that 


would then be 
senior 
other sub- 


prepared for grade in his 


jects Our present school system has no 
place for such a boy (nd when we com 
to count up the number of such boys and 
rirls we diseover that pra every 


child is decidedly ahe: 


none or more subjects 


} 


The Batavia system would seem to be a 


step in the right direction. This system 


requires, as I understand it, two teachers 


to 80 pupils, one to look class work 


and the other to look after the exceptional 


children. If every school system required 


an apprenticeship of two or three years 


largely in actual teaching under 


competent supervision instead of in study- 


ine books. such a system eould be installed 


(And in fact it 


ad led expense 


\\ thout mueh | 


| be installed at the present time almost 
invwhere by requiring our one teacher with 
10 pup 


wor ina 


s to spend part of her time in class 


her time in individual 


part of 


AND 


exceptional children. 
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istructiol s plan is also, of cours 
a part of the Batavia schem« } SU 
onsiderations al S the poi 8 
paper 

Wh ' ’ rporat S 

I 

system as this 11 ynneetio 
normal and t er training schools I 
sTea | ) h Viniv W day » I > 
ractise hing, have our students s 
half a dav for two or three vears wor r 

ler a regular teacher in tl schoo 
room and have them s} 1 the res 

iv in class work m h of which 1s based 

n ictual work scnoo i | 

perience ¢ the | versitv of ( 

ads LS ) ye \ that th l 1 l 
rie arly iS Mm 1 book work in tl! same 1 
as they iT now Che a ffer mld 
no loss compared with the tremendous gain 
from learning through seei t hing 


done and through doing it 


school teachers are any judge of what is 
the best kind of training for them, this 
scheme is the one that should be adopted 
Kor those with whom I have talked 

lwell upon the need for learning undet 


} 


the dai \ 
T) se 
he r’é 


supervision of 
general plan, as I have sketched it 
s this. So arrange the class work and 
practise teaching that they will ru 
lel for two or more years. Th 


utilizing of not only one practise 
but of the publie schools in the ne 
hood It also means that each student wi 
a room for a certain length 


The 


teacher will 


) assigned to 


of time under a regular teacher. reg- 


the student 
so that 


ular teacher and 
run the 


other 


divide the work one will 


class work as 18 done 


at present, the 


will devote her energies to tutoring the 


Possibly during the 


first year the pupil-teacher will do the 


former work, while during the second year 


she will do the latter. This plan would cer- 


talniy be a step in advance as far as present 
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nstruction is concerned. For under such vision of the tuto vol t school 
scheme the children would have the ad room, develop a comprehension of specifi 
vantages of social influences in regular class difficulties that children encounter and how 
work and at the same time be given indi- to remedy then In time a school history 
vidual instruction at those times when of typical children would be aceumulated 
vy need it. Exceptional children would — that could form the background of this part 
hen be able to proceed at their normal of the lucation psvchology ecourst 
r thus securing r discipline and Study thes Ses SS ipled wit 
instead of having slow and lazy actual stud ! every dav 
S veloped The dull child would’ with frequent 1 rts » the 
similar advantages class would give a t her a re notion of 
(he plan would also provide opportunity what it means when we talk a it the neces 
r both the general method courses and — sity of emphasizing the child’s activity It 
edueational psychology courses to be would also mean that real methods could 
inded and developed on a foundation of worked out which would lead to a child's 
‘tual experience. In this way theory development so as to fit him tos ip any 
d not only be intellectually understood, situation that contronts hin to 
but also emotionally appreciated. Details develop his imagination to se ‘t simply 
ld be tried out as fast as presented in this Situat n I | ni l See | 
the classroom. Thus they could be woven in its relation to r situat s, and t] 
imperceptibly into the teacher’s behavior to react fearlessly in tl light of this 
| method courses should present in this broadened view 
vy the best ways ot doing things and makes This plan is my t trainil 
ir the why and wherefore of what the Like all real ideals, it is probably unattau 
pupil-teacher is doing or attempting to do able in its full perfeectio But it is some 
The edueational psychology courses. as thine to | pe for d to work toward 
ready outlined, would foree the student Epwarp K. Strona, J 
» observe the child’s behavior day by day G ( 





ind so understand. through conerete ex 


rience, the principles enunciated. In THE ESSENCE OF SUCCESS IN EVE- 


NING VOCATIONAL WORK 


order to make these principles more than 


simply understood, the course should in ONE of the first essentials of success 
lude many experiments dealing with the evening vocational work Is an un lerstand 
irning process, so that the student-teacher ing of the functions work. An even 

would actually experience the states of con- ing school can not fu prepare I vo 


sclousness accompanying learning and thus tion as can the Gay Seno | Or the rea 
appreciate the child’s difficulties. This is that the time is too short \ boy start 


essential, as our main thesis requires that nto an evening school at the ag t if 


is more important that a child develop, attending the number of hours per year 


for example, an alert confident attitud that it is customary to have evening Classes 


toward his work in contradistinction to a 1m session, would bx st fitty irs 

self-conscious fearful attitude than that he age before he had put is much time as 1s 

excel in spelling or any other subject. served I ! p iceshiy ise 
The educational psychology course should Then, th inet 1 vocational 


the third place, through its close super- Work 1s 
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crank his engine without breaking his arm. Courses should be in short units. Six 
The instruction should as far as possible weeks, two evenings per week, two hours 
be such, especially the first part, that if a per evening with something definite to ac- 


student were to leave any evening he could 
use all of it the morning after. 
The should be 


formational side, and in applying funda 


strong on the in- 


COUTTS 


mental principles to praetical work. In 
hand work it should emphasize the forma- 
tion of correct habits of work. The time is 
too limited to emphasize the developing of 
skill by practise. The developing of skill 
by repetition will come in the day’s work 

(Giood demonstrating is more essential in 


Men 


not asa rule 


evening than i day work. entering 


evening vocational classes have 


minds trained te 


learn from the printed 
Then too, they 


from a day’s work and find it 


page as have day students. 
are weary 


difficult to coneentrate. It is important to 


draw a class together from time to time in 
a live discussion. There is an enthusiasm 
that comes from fellow workmen exehaneg 
ing ideas, 


lhe demonstration alone is not sufficient 
to impart all of the necessary instruction. 
Even a text-book can not be altogether 
satisfactory, for, in order to meet the de 
mands for widely varying needs it must 
necessarily contain a great deal of super- 


Ab- 


assignment 


fluous material for any one student. 
stracts of demonstrations and 
of work should be given to each student on 


single eards or sheets, one sheet at a time. 


The giving out of work to be done and 
necessary data and instruction one sheet 
at a time has the advantage over a text 
book in that it is an incentive to concentra 


thing There is not the 


restless desire to turn over a new leaf or to 


tion on the one 
look and see what’s ahead. 

Individual instruction should be a maxi- 
mum and the instructor should endeavor to 
illustrate principles to each individual by 


showing him how it applies to his individ- 


ual job. 


complish is good 

Those responsible for evening school in- 
struction should recognize the possibilities 
in the men who enroll. The fact that many 


of those entering evening school have at 
some previous time failed in the day school 
does not necessarily indicate that they are 
lacking in ability. Such failures ean often 
be attributed to an irresponsible attitude 
while in the day school due to a lack of 
experience with life’s realities and a eon- 
take school work seri- 


sequent failure to 


ously. The stern necessity of earning his 
living often converts the day-school incor 
rigible into the serious, hard-working voca 
tional evening-school genius. 

students have at 
While as a 
knowledge 
the abil 


words, nor the 


Evening-schoo] least 


average mental ability. rule 


possess the book 


they do not 
foundation, the habit of reading. 
ity to express themselves in 
familiarity with scientific ard mathemat 
ical terms possessed by day-school students 
yet they have something that the day-school 
student does not ordinarily possess and that 
It is 


on this solid foundation of knowledge a 


is experien*e in earning their living. 


quired through experience that the even- 
ing instructor must build, and if he can 
but find of contact he build 
and An evening-school stu- 


points ean 


largely well. 
dent accomplishes at least twice as much 
per hour of instruction as the day-school 
student of the same grade. 

Those 
work should have a proper conception of its 
It is not only helpful to the 
workman in that more and 
earn more but it stimulates him to higher 
It re- 


econdueting evening vocational 
importanee. 
he can learn 
service by showing him a way up. 
lieves the deadening monotony of his work 
by giving him something to think about and 
it may broaden his horizon by leading him 
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to an understanding of the scientific, indus- 


‘ 


trial and social relationship of his job. 


FREDERICK H. Evans 


BRADLEY POLYTECHNIC INSTI 


OF AMERICAN 
IDEALS 


BEREA, AN EXAMPLE 
EDUCATIONAL 


because | Visit schools to 
their 


nd because I have just spent a full week 


mathy 


I is 


efficienevy. 


and 


eterminge purposes 
at Berea. that I am summoned as a witness 


demoeraev rests funda 


principle of universal 
the 


universal 


Our American 


mentally upon the 


participation in government by wov- 


erned, This, in turn, demands 
lucation that this participation may be 


Although 


widely proclaim this demo 


and intelligent. our 
publie schools 


heient 
eratic ideal, in practise they fall far short 
if its realization. By a process of selecting 
those who think readily in terms of abstrac- 
tions and forwarding these in the direction 
of the professions, the schools eliminat 
nearly three fourths of all pupils before the 
pr riod of high-school edueation is reached. 
Beyond the most elementary rudiments of 


an education, the great majority of our 


population are offered nothing by the 
schools having any direct bearing upon 
their interests, needs or life work. Berea 


College does select and edueate those capa- 
ble of 


- 
callings. 


and inclined toward professional 
But just as freely and efficiently 
t appropriately educates those capable of 
and inclined toward commercial callings, 
agriculture, industrial arts and home ma- 
king. The institution has been confronted 
with the definite problem of educating the 
whole population of this 


It has taken the problem in all of 


vast mountain 
domain, 
its comprehensiveness and has felt that the 


needs of no individual are so insignificant 


is to be ignored or neglected. 
In realizing this large. democratie pur- 
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pose, Berea has studied with painstaking 


‘are the characteristics of the people, their 


natural r their economie needs 


sources, 


their schools, their churches 


their homes 


In short, the whole rang t their materi 


and SOCLOI problems 


needs in terms of their relatiy Importal 


the school has frankly set its hand to 
for these people whatever their needs 1 
veal The result is an stitution broad 
enough in its offerings to leome whom 
soever will come with an n 1 and 
serious purpose. For any on the li 
career motive may be the basis for orga 
izing their work. ‘The wor! he scho 
is an efficient demonstration i! r’s 
home makers, mechanics and ym 
workers may be provided wit! in 1 
tion and training as appropriat » thei 
needs as may those who r the s illed 


learned protessions 


With these mountain people, as with 
most other peoples, the advancement of 
economie standards is one of the most 
fundamental problems. The higher life ot 


man is almost wholly dependent to-day 


the 
In the Appalach 


College has seen the hee 


production of an economic sur 


an Highlands. Berea 


upon 
plus 
1 for an intelligent 
treatment of soils. of conservation and the 
upbuilding of forests, of the introduction 
and development of improved crops, fruits 
adequate roads and 
and 
To provide these needs, without 


nuld 
institution 


and live stock, and of 


bridges to Op a markets sources oft 
supply. 


standards « not 


the 


agri 


which economic pos 
devel 
an | 


truth by 


sibly be raised, has 


oped courses in eulture, forestry 
road making, and has earried th 
d traveling libraries to 


As 


interests 


extension eourses al 


ymne to the school 


many who cou d not e 


for the numerous agricultural 


have courses been organized for 


SO also 
printers and workers 
For all of the 


commereial workers, 


in mechanical industries 
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and minerals—through depletion and waste. 
| , _ . ” al qd 
aan t IS VITALIV Concerne 
! talk il y ind tra po ot these peo 
, fo an ¢ for greater and mor 
‘ ent « mic productivity 
] nal ) { I}y li] WIS the na 


ecducatio | statu f these millions of 
mounta rs Sooner or later anv s 
tionatisn r social isolation of so lara 
rroup disastrous to the larger unit of 
which it is a part Social solidarity can 
exist permanently only among peoples with 
sympathetic underst diy nd ippre 


ciation of common interests, purposes and 
we ils Althou rh many of These 1) ple iv 
living a hundred vears away in conceptions 


and attitudes, Berea College requires but 


a very few vears 


twentieth 


to transform them into 


century Americans with the in 


svmpathies and attitudes of the 


most immediate present 


As in most mountain districts. this viril 


population will ultimately inerease at a 


rate more rapid than its resources will sup 


port. This surplus population will migrate 


from the mountains into other regions offer 
Ing opportunities and resonrees for compe 


eonditions less severe ['n- 


belated in ideals. 
problem and 


under 


TiWON 


educated and this over 
flow popul ition would he a 
Edueate 


eney, and bearing the attitudes 


a menace trained to voea 


tional effie 


ils of prac sed ae moeratie eiti en 


al d idk 


these sturdy highlanders would be 


ship, 


weleome and a blessing to any community 
to which they should migrate. 

Living in their own mountain homes, or 
migrating to other regions, near or far, the 
education of these belated people is thus a 
matter of national interest and significance, 
and politically. 


economically, socially 


Berea College is the leavening agency for 


popu- 


Americanizing this great mountain 


TI purposes of Berea Collee ire high 


vet adapted to the humblest Its educa 


tional policy is fundamental and sound 
Its administration, its practical efficiency, 
and its ethical idealism are in harmony with 


ur finest cones ption of eitizensh DD 


But Berea’s work. as I studied it day 
fter dav. in one respect affected me wit! 
sadness and concert Great and su Se 
i] as it 1S. it Is t altogether too restri 
too inadequately supported, 1 carrie \ 
too great personal sacrifices on the part 


ts president and chief workers 
Frost 


young men are 


President should tell how 1 


dreds ot lodged mn ¢ 
porized barracks, and hundreds of vo 
women are tT irned away for lack of shelter 


He should tell 


petitioned for in countless 


how the Berea 
wagons are 
valleys, when he has not the means to send 
But he will not tell, what I am sur 
he holds his fore 


‘consecration in spit 


them. 
vou ought to know, that 
together by a spirit of 
of the fact that the support is pitifully be 
low that in positions of far less sign 

and responsibility. He will not tell 
hest efforts in 


handicapped by the necessity 


edueat 


how his own 


] 


‘passing the hat.’’ The country is losing 


the best of what Berea might contribute to 


its progress, and risking all the highest 
values in this great patriotic service, simply 


beeause this most hopeful region and work 


are out of sight and forgotten by patriotic 
givers 

That adequate equipment and support 
President 


be quickly and gladly given. 


for which Frost asks ought to 

The institu 
tion is soundly planned, and has given a 
demonstration of its splendid efficiency. It 
with the 
sympathy and devotion. 


in heart to lend it mv lit 


pulsates very spirit of desir 
I came away from 


Berea pledged 
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in all respects worthy to be what Presi t 
Frost ealls ‘‘a preterr ad be nevolence 


FREDERICK G. BONSER 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
EPRESENTATION OF THE FACULTY ON TH! 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 8 The students 
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